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and perhaps not even to the whole of this sphere ?
Let us look at those parts of human nature which
have no points of contact with politics, because the
authority of the sovereign state is not brought to
bear upon them at all, or at most remotely and in-
directly. Let us attend for a moment to human
Habits, those modes of conduct and behaviour which
we follow either quite unconsciously or with no better
reason, to assign for them than that we have always
followed them. Do we readily change our habits ?
Man is a creature of habit, says an adage which
doubtless sums up a vast experience. It is true that
the tenacity with which men adhere to habit is not
precisely the same in all parts of the globe. It is
strictest in the East. It is relaxed in the West, and
of all races the English and their descendants, the
Americans, are least reluctant to submit to a con-
siderable change of habit for what seems to them an
adequate end. Yet the exception is one of the sort
which proves the rule. The Englishman, who trans-
ports himself to Australia or to India, surrounds
himself, under the gi-eatest difficulties, with as close
an imitation of English life as he can contrive, and
submits all the while to a distasteful exile in the
hope of some day returning to the life which he lived
in his youth or childhood, though under somewhat
more favourable conditions. The truth is that men
do alter their habits, but within narrow limits, and